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Arnold on Emerson. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD has been in America nearly two 
months. skipping about, dragged hither and thither by his 
enterprising agent—to-day in Boston, to-morrow in Brook- 
lyn, the third day in Richmond—now lunching with Josh 
Billings, now comparing notes with Barnum, now visiting 
Mr. Charles Norton, or Mr. Charles Butler—seeing America, 
certainly, in many strata ; for we have strata here in society 
and in intellectual life, strata in politics and in manners, 
and the wise man should see them all, if his impression is to 
be worth anything for afteruse. ‘Chis method of procedure, 
one may suppose, can hardly be an agreeable one to a man 
of Mr. Arnold’s temperament. The calth, philosophical, 
literary man does not like to be hustled over America day 
after day in the height of a northern winter, on roads of as 
many grades and in cars of as many varieties of sweetness 
and light, and heat too, as we can show between the capital 
of Vermont and the capital of Virginia. It is to be feared 
that the Thanksgiving turkey would, under the circum- 
stances, manifest ‘staying’ powers not forecast in the 
imagination of the traveller,—that the plum-pudding of 
Christmas time would not be what fond fancy paints it as 
being in ‘ merrie England.’ But whatever the turkey and the 
plum pudding may have been to Mr. Arnold, he, so far as 
his public utterances show—and that is all we have any 
business to know—has kept the serenity of temper and the 
calmness of mind that befit the philosopher. His tone has 
been kindly, his meaning always and manifestly kind, his 
effort to be both gentle and just is everywhere evident, and 
nowhere more so than in his criticism of one who of late 
years is growing to be our national favorite in literature. 

Emerson’s fame has been slow to ripen in America, with 
the general reader. He was known by name to many in 
1845, but read by very few. He was oftener talked about 
than looked into, oftener looked into than dwelt with, or 
understood. Of course, this was his own fault, or his fort- 
une, in being born with a ‘ message’ not quite acceptable 
even to America, in insisting somewhat obstinately on 
delivering that message in his own way, in that way being 
more than somewhat enigmatical and uncommon. For 
many years he faced his own little circle ; having won the 
circle, he faced the society of his native town ; having won 
the ear of the town and the neighboring college, he still 
faced the great mass of his countrymen. His progress in 
England was like his progress in America—from one reader 
to three, from three to ten and a hundred, but never to 
thousands. The difficulty of his task, and his gentle 
obstinacy of insistance on performing the task in his own 
way, lay at the bottom of his late and stinted acceptance. 
His few early admirers found quotable passages by the score, 
containing what seemed to them the true gold of thought— 
not then current gold, but destined to be current in time, 
whenever golden thought should pass at its true value. 
Later, this circle of admirers expanded ; to-day, it is at its 
widest in America. But the name of Emerson stiil, with us, 
goes farther than the just appreciation of the man’s work 
goes, just as the name and fame of Milton go into homes 
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where no successive ten pages of Milton are ever, by any 
chance, read. 

Probably Mr. Arnold is right in what we may call his 
negative criticism of Emerson. Few admirers of our great 
man of letters would call Emerson a great poet, a great 
philosopher, a great writer—laying stress, as Mr. Arnold 
does, on form, on evolved or dramatical development of his 
theme. He was no artist in letters, dressing his thought for 
a purpose, as a beautiful woman might dress her person for 
the face or the graceful figure. Mr. Arnold himself is such 
an artist in language; M. Renan is such, and something 
more. The class of writers who develop this beautiful out- 
side is a growing one—growing in France under the restraint 
and guidance of the French Academy,‘and in England— 
where there is no Academy, but where Mr. Arnold strenu- 
ously insists that an Academy is needed—growing by imita- 
tion and practice in the French manner. But Emerson 
never practiced in that school. He was probably as far 
from the school, in fact and in intellectual sympathy, as a 
man could wel] be. It is perhaps impossible for a critic who 
loves form as much as Mr. Arnold and Mr. Henry James 
and the disciples of this French school love it, to get, easily 
and without loss of spirits, near enough to the position 
which Emerson held as regards form, to do perfect justice 
to what lies behind form and is more and greater than all 
form—namely, to fine thinking and fine living as symbolized 
in words. The French school is to deep, mature, and strong 
thinking—the thinking of Wordsworth and Scott and Burns 
and Thackeray and Milton and Shakspeare—very much 
what the school of Rhetoricians in Athens was to the sane, 
strong, natural thinking of the great historians and writers 
of Greece in the century preceding the Rhetoricians. 

This would be essentially the chief criticism we should be 
inclined to make on Mr. Arnold's view of Emerson the other 
night at Association Hall in this city. We should not 
object in the main to his denial of a high position for Emer- 
son among artists in verse, artists in letters, or makers of 
systems in philosophy. No sound critic would claim for 
Emerson any place among such artists in language. But 
Mr. Arnold, in our judgment, lays too much stress on this 
side of letters. ° It is as if he were to Jay stress on artistic 
form in the Psalms of David, or the Song of Solomon, or 
the prophetic utterances of Isaiah, because the necessity of 
this beautiful process of evolution of ideas, so real to the 
modern literary artist of the school represented by Mr, 
Arnold, was never present to these old writers. They never 
worked under any Academy, or by any system except that 
of nature, where a living, warm heart sent its thoughts to 
the intellect to be cooled and clarified before they gushed 
forth in natural, sparkling springs. 

Mr. Emerson’s literary art consisted mainly in packing 
his sentences full. He never rounded the essay or the poem ; 
he rounded the single shought ; he spent all his artistic force 
on that. It was the ¢hought which he was bent on equipping 
with truth, with beauty, with force, with living value ; and 
in this lay his whole literary art. ‘The art was, to our 
minds, of the highest order ; the poetry entering into single 
words and phrases was that of a master. When the phrases 
were marshalled in line and paragraph and essay, the poet's 
art was still perfect, but the /ogician’s was not. ‘The chain 
of reasoning was not successive ; that is, there was, to the 
logician, no chain of reasoning. But the poet seldom follows 
a logical chain—link upon link, length upon length. He 
takes salient features, now from this side, now from that 
side of his subject ; like the eagle, he alights only on the 
high hill-tops, at such intervals as suit the purposes of his 
flight. Whether they were high hill-tops in Emerson’s case 
is to be settled for each reader by the amount of inspiration 
and exhilaration which he derives,—by the length ard breadth 
of life which he is made tosee. It does not seem to us true 
that these thoughts and phrases of Emerson do not yet, as 
Mr. Arnold seems to think, have sufficient currency to stamp 
them as the thoughts and phrases of a great writer. It is 
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never the test of the value of a thought, or of its beauty, 
that it is in a thousand mouths, but that it is in a few noble 
mouths ; and we should be disposed to insist strongly that 
Emerson’s phrases in great numbers have been current 
more widely in the mouths of the deeper thinkers of 
America, and in their hearts, with more effective power in 
changing American thought and intellectual life, than have 


been the phrases of any English, or even of any German 


writer, having the same length of time to work in. Mr. 
Arnold did not succeed in quoting those phrases which to 
us here are valuable,—which represent what we would call 
the ‘beauties’ of Emerson. As near as we can recall, 
trusting to our memory of the lecture the other evening, he 
did not repeat more than one or two of the good sayings that 
pass current with our leaders of thought. 

Whether these sayings are current in England or not, Mr. 
Arnold knows better than we. Whether their poetical 
value is yet discovered there or not, we cannot say. But 
is it time to base any adequate criticism on the fact that a 
writer has or has not become widely current—a writer dead 
only two years, who was born in what was an obscure corner 
of the civilized world—making his way against society and 
established custom even there, bearing the burden of an 
unpopular religious belief, pleading before a small audience, 
and that not strenuously, or even loudly? If the lack of 
immediate currency is tc have weight under such conditions, 
what should be said of Milton? or of Shakspeare, who had 
London for his theatre and the greatest of England's queens 
for audience? What should we say of Bethlehem and its 
tribute to the current thought of the world? Time, as Mr. 
Arnold says, is the only test. But it is not enough even to 
show that a writer’s influence is on the wane. Schools come 
and go; one pushes another out ; genius of the first order 
is obscured to-day, but re-illumined to-morrow. How many 
great reputations waned in Greece in the time of the Rheto- 
ricians, to revive again later,—how many in the Seventeenth 
Century in England, to revive in the Eighteenth. What is 
Wordsworth’s power to-day, compared with his power thirty 
and forty years ago? The intrinsic value of thought is 
what tells ; its beauty of expression in phrases, or lines, or 
sections, is what makes it the everlasting possession Of one 
man,—gives him an eternal copyright in it. We should say 
that, while not leaving the intrinsic value altogether out of 
his consideration the other night, Mr. Arnold laid too little 
stress upon it, and far too much stress on the purely artistic 
form, which is weighty just now with him and with a grow- 
ing school of English and American writers, but which is 
far from being all that belongs to sweetness and light. 

Literary Forgeries.* 
[Andrew Lang in 7he Contemporary Review.] 


AMONG literary forgers, or passers of false literary coin, at the 
time of the Renaissance, Annius is the most notorious. Annius 
(his real vernacular name was Nanni), was born at Viterbo, in 
1432. He became a Dominican, and (after publishing his forged 
classics) rose to the position of Maitre du Palais, to the Pope. 
Alexander Borgia. With Cesar Borgia, it is said that Annius 
was never on good terms. He persisted in preaching “the 
sacred truth” to his highness, and this (according to the de- 
tractors of Annius) was the only use he had for the sacred 
truth. There is a legend that Casar Borgia poisoned the 
preacher (1502), but people usually brought that charge against 
Ceesar when any one in any way connected with him happened 
to die. Annius wrote on the History and Empire of the Turks, 
who took Constantinople in his time; but he is better remem- 
bered by his “ Antiquitatum Variarum Volumina XVII. cum 
comment. - Fr. Jo. Annii.” These fragments of antiquity in- 
cluded, among many other desirable things, the historical writ- 
ings of Fabius Pictor, the predecessor of Livy. One is sur- 
prised that Annius, when he had his hand in, did not publish 
choice extracts from the “Libri Lintei,” the ancient Roman 
annals, written on linen, and preserved in the temple of Juno 
Moneta. © Among the other discoveries of Annius were treatises 
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by Berosus, Manetho, Cato, and poems by Archilochus, Opin- 
ion has been divided as to whether Annius was wholly a knave, 
or whether he was himself imposed upon. Or, again, whether 
he had some genuine fragments, and eked them out with his 
own inventions. It is observed that he did not dovetail the 
really genuine relics of Berosus and Manetho into the works 
attributed to them. This may be explained as the result of 
ignorance or of cunning; there can be no certain inference. 
“Even the Dominicans,” as Bayle says, admit that Annius’s 
discoveries are false, though they excuse them by averring that 
the pious man was the dupe of others. But a learned Lutheran 
has been found to defend the “ Antiquitates” of the Dominican. 

It is amusing to remember that the great and erudite Rabelais 
was taken in by some pseudo-classical fragments. The joker 
of jokes was hoaxed. He published, says Mr. Besant, “a couple 
of Latin forgeries, which he proudly called ‘ Ex reliquiis vene- 
randz antiquitatis,’ consisting of a pretended will and a con- 
tract.” The name of the book is “ Ex reliquiis venerandz anti- 
quitatis. Lucci Cuspidii Testamentum. Item contractus ven- 
ditionis antiquis Romanorum temporibus initus. Lugduni 
apud Gryphium (pet. in 8°).” Pomponius Lzetus and Jovianus 
Pontanus were apparently authors of the hoax. 

Socrates said that he “ would never lift up his hand against 
his father Parmenides.” - The fathers of the Church have not 
been so respectfully treated sem forgers during the Ren- 
aissance. The “ Pees of Theology” of St. Bernard, which 
were to be a primrose path ad gaudia Paradisi (Strasburg, 1478), 
were really, it seems, the production of Jean de Garlande. 
Athanasius, his “Eleven Books concerning the Trinity,” are 
attributed to Virgilius, a colonial Bishop in Northern Africa. 
Among false classics were two comic Latin fragments with 
which Muretus beguiled Scaliger. Meursius has suffered, pos- 
thumously, from the attribution to him of a very disreputable 
volume indeed. In 1583, a book on “ Consolations,” by Cicero, 
was published at Venice, containing the reflections with which 
Cicero consoled himself for the death of Tullia. It might as 
well have been attributed to Mrs. Blimber, and Alescribed as 
replete with the thoughts with which that lady supported her- 
self under the affliction of never having seen Cicero or his 
Tusculan villa. The real author was Charles Sigonius, of 
Modena. Sigonius really did discover some Ciceronian frag- 
ments, and, if he was not the builder, at least he was the re- 
storer of Tully’s lofty theme. In 1693, Frangois Nodot, con- 
ceiving the world had not already enough of Petronius Arbiter, 
published an edition, in which he added to the works of that 
lax though accomplished author. Nodot’s story was that he 
had found a whole MS. of Petrarch, at Belgrade, and he pub- 
lished it with a translation of his own Latin into French. Still 
dissatisfied with the existing supply of Petronius’ humor was 
Marchena, a writer of Spanish books, who printed at Bale a 
translation and edition of a new fragment. This fragment was 
very cleverly inserted in a presumed lacuna. In spite of the 
ironical style of the preface many scholars were taken in by 
this fragment, and their credulity led Marchena to find a new 
fragment (of Catullus this time) at Herculaneum. Eichstadt, a 
Jena professor, gravely announced that the same fragment ex- 
isted in a MS. in the University library, and, under pretence of 
giving various readings, converted Marchena’s faults in prosody. 
Another sham Catullus, by Corradino, a Venetian, was pub- 
lished in 1738. 

The most famous forgeries of the eighteenth century were 
those of Macpherson, Chatterton, and Ireland. Space (for- 
tunately) does not permit a discussion of the Ossianic question. 
That fragments of Ossianic legend (if not of Ossianic poetry) 
survive in oral Gaelic traditions seems certai. How much 
Macpherson knew of these, and how little he used them in the 
bombastic prose which Napoleon loved (and spelled “ Ocean”) 
it is next to impossible to discover. The case of Chatterton is 
too well known to need much more than mention. The most 
extraordinary poet for his years who ever lived began with the 
forgery of a sham feudal pedigree for Mr. Bergum, a pewterer. 
Ireland started on his career in much the same way, unless 
Ireland’s «‘Confessions” be themselves a fraud, based on what 
he knew about Chatterton. Once launched in his career, Chat- 
terton drew endless stores of poetry from “ Rowley’s MS.,” and 
the muniment chest in St. Mary Redcliffe’s. Jacob Bryant be- 
lieved in them and wrote an “Apology” for the credulous. 
Bryant, who believed in his own system of mythology, might 
have. believed in anything. When Chatterton sent his “ dis- 
coveries” to Walpole (himself somewhat of a medizval imita- 
tor), Gray and Mason detected the imposture, and Walpole, his 
feelings as an antiquary injured, took no more notice of the 
boy.® Chatterton’s death was due to his precocity. Had his 
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genius come to him later, it would have found him wiser, and 
better able to command the fatal demon of intellect, for which 
he had to find work, like Michael Scott in the legend. - 

The end of the eighteenth century, which had been puzzled 
or diverted by the Chatterton and Macpherson frauds, witnessed 
also the great and famous Shakspearian forgeries. We shall 
never know the exact truth about the fabrication of the Shaks- 
pearian documents, and Vortigern and the other plays. We 
have, indeed, the confession of the culprit: “ habemus confiten- 
tem reum,” but Mr. W. H. Ireland was a liar and a solicitor’s 
clerk, so versatile and accomplished that we cannot always be- 
lieve him, even when he is narrating the tale of his own iniqui- 
ties. The temporary but wide and turbulent success of the 
Ireland forgeries suggests the disagreeable reflection that criti- 
cism and learning are (or, a hundred years ago were) worth 
very little as literary touchstones. A polished and learned 
society, a society devoted to Shakspeare and to the stage, was 
taken in by a boy of eighteen. Young Ireland not only palmed 
off his sham documents, most makeshift imitations of the 
antique, but even his ridiculous verse on the experts. — 
Boswell went down on his knees and thanked Hasiean or the 
sight of them, and ee after these devotions, drank 
hot brandy and water. r. Parr was as readily gulled, and 
probably the experts, like Malone, who held aloof, were as 
much influenced by jealousy as by science. The whole story of 
young Ireland’s forgeries is not only too long to be told here, 
but forms the topic of a novel (‘The Talk of the Town”) on 
which Mr. James Payn is at present engaged. The frauds are 
not likely in his hands to lose either their humor or their com- 
plicated interest of plot. To be brief, then, Mr. Samuel Ireland 
was a gentleman extremely fond'of old literature and old books. 
If we may trust the Confessions (1805) of his candid son, Mr. 
W. H. Ireland, a more harmless and confiding old person than 
Samuel never collected early English tracts. Living in his 
learned society, his son, Mr. W. H. Ireland, acquired not only 
a passion for black letters, but a desire to emulate Chatterton. 
His first step in guilt was the forgery of an autograph on an old 
pamphlet, with which he gratified Samuel: Ireland. He also 
wrote a sham inscription on a modern bust of Cromwell, which 
he represented as an authentic antique. Finding that the 
critics were taken in, and attributed this new bust to the old 
sculptor Simon, Ireland conceived a very low and not unjusti- 
liable opinion of critical tact. Critics would find merit in any- 
thing which seemed old enough. Ireland’s next achievement 
was the forgery of some legal documents concerning Shaks- 
peare. Just as the bad man who deceived the guileless Mr. 
Shapira, forged his Deuteronomy on the blank spaces of old 
synagogue rolls, so young Ireland used the cut-off ends of 
old rent rolls. He next bought up quantities of old fly-leaves 
of books, and on this ancient paper he indited a sham con- 
fession of faith, which he attributed to Shakspeare. Being 
a strong “evangelical,” young Mr. Ireland gave a very Prot- 
estant complexion to this edifying document. And still the 
critics gaped and wondered and believed. Ireland’s method 
was to write in an ink made by blending various liquids used 
in the marbling of paper for bookbinding. This stuff was sup- 
plied to him by a bookbinder’s apprentice. When people 
asked questions as to whence all the new Shakspeare manu- 
scripts came, he said they were presented to him by a gentle- 
man who wished to remain anonymous. Finally, the impossi- 
bility of producing this gentleman was one of the causes of the 
detection of the fraud. According to himself, Ireland per- 
formed prodigies of acuteness. Once he had forged, at random, 
the name of acontemporary of Shakspeare. He was confronted 
with a genuine signature, which, of course, was quite different. 
He obtained leave to consult his “anonymous gentleman,” 
rushed home, forged the name on a model of what had been 
shown to him, and returned with this signature as a new gift 
from his benefactor. That nameless friend had informed him 
that there were two persons of the same name, and that both 
signatures were genuine. Ireland's impudence went the length 
of introducing an ancester of his-own, with the same name as 
himself, among the companions of Shakspeare. If Vortigern 
had succeeded (and it was actually put on the stage with all 
possible pomp), Ireland meant to have produced a series of 
pseudo-Shakspearian plays from William the Conqueror to 
Queen Elizabeth. When busy with Vortigern, he was detected 
by a friend of his own age, who pounced on him while he was 
at work, as Lasus pounced on Onomacritus. The discoverer, 
however, consented to “stand in” with Ireland, and did not 
divulge his secret. At last, after the fiasco of Vortigern, sus- 
picion waxed so strong, and disagreeable inquiries for the 
anonymous benefactor were so numerous, that Ireland fled from 
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his father’s house. He confessed all, and, according to his own 
account, fell under the undying wrath of Samuel Ireland.¢ _ 
reader of Ireland’s confessions will be likely to sympathize wit 
old Samuel as the dupe of his son. The whole story is told 
with a curious mixture of impudence and humor, and with 

reat plausibility. Young Ireland admits that his “desire for 
nahier” was almost irresistible, when people—learned, pomp- 
ous, sagacious people—listened attentively to the papers. One 
feels half inclined to forgive the rogue for the sake of his youth, 
his cleverness, his humor. But the confessions are, not. im- 
probably, almost as apocryphal as the original documents. 
They were written for the sake of money, and it is impossible 
to say how far the same mercenary motive actuated Ireland in 
his forgeries. Dr. Ingleby, in his “ Shakspeare Fabrications,” 
takes a very rigid view of the conduct, not only of William, but 
of old Samuel Ireland... Sam, according to Dr. Ingleby, was a 
partner in the whole imposture, and the “Confession” was only 
one element in the scheme of fraud. Old Samuel was the Fagan 
of a band of young literary Dodgers. He “positively trained 
his whole family to trade in forgery,” and as for Mr. W. H. 
Ireland, he was “the most accomplished liar that ever lived,” 
which is certainly a distinction in its way. The point of the joke 
is that, after the whole conspiracy exploded, people were anxious 
to buy examples of the forgeries. Mr. W. H. Ireland was equal 
to the occasion. He actually forged his own, or (according to 
Dr. Ingleby) his father’s forgeries, and, by thus increasing the 
supply, he deluged the market with sham shams, with imitations 
of imitations. If this accusation be correct, it is impossible not 
to admire the colossal impudence of Mr. W. H. Ireland. Dr. 
Ingleby, in the ardor of his honest indignation, pursues Wil- 
liam into his private life, which, it appears, was far from ex- 
emplary. But literary criticism should be content with a man’s 
works, his domestic life is matter, as Aristotle often says, “ for 
a separate kind of investigation.” Old Ritson used to say that 
“every lite:ary impostor deserved hanging as much as a com- 
mon thief.” W. i. Ireland’s merits were never recognized by 
the law. * 


Modern Fiction. 


Mr. HENRY NORMAN discusses in The Fortnightly Review 
the ‘ Theories and Practice of Modern Fiction,’ bringing his dis- 
cussion down to so late a date that it includes Mr. Crawford's 
‘To Leeward.’ 

‘When his Parisian public grows tired of wallowing in the 
filth with which he has supplied them,’ he writes, * M. Zola will 
doubtless awake to the fact that his true method is equally ap- 
plicable to wholesome themes... . . The truth of what has 
been said about the method of M. Zola is shown by the proced- 
ure of the new American school, who are actuated by the same 
fundamental views, and who yet produce works of great deli- 
cacy and purity. ‘‘ Notre roman contemporain se simplifie de 
plus en plus, par haine des intrigues compliquées et menson- 
géres ; il y a la une revanche contre les aventures, le roma- 
nesque, les fables a dormir debout.’’ And Mr. Howells says of the 
new school, ‘‘ The moving accident is certainly not its trade, and 
it prefers to avoid all manner of dire catastrophes.’’ ‘‘In one 
manner or other the stories were all told long ago.’’ So, too, 
when Mr. Howells forecasts the novel of the future as “‘ an 
analytic study rather than a story, which is apt to leave the 
reader arbiter of the destiny of the author's creations,’’ is he not 
repeating the idea of M. Zola, ‘‘ On finira par donner de simples 
études, sans péripéties ni dénodment, l’analyse d’une année 
d’existence, l'histoire d’une passion ?’’ 

‘Mr. Howells is a far better representative of this school than 
Mr. Henry James. The latter is a very clever artist, and his 
books are full of ingenuity and are highly polished, but there is 
a hollowness in them—a lack of bottom, if one may use the ex- 
pression. ‘Ihe reader feels that, when the author unseals the 
vase of his cultivated fancy and the dramatis persone issue and 
begin their manoeuvres, their liberator does not care much what 
they do or what finally becomes of them and the idea involved 
in their existence, so las as their conversation keeps up to the 
proper standard of ingenious and cultured ambiguity. With 
Mr. Howells, on the contrary, although he is, perhaps, not quite 
so finished a literary artist, one feels the ground of real human 
life underneath ; the characters possess a vital interest to their 
creator. The reader is convinced that the author is perfectly 
serious and earnest in his desire to represent life truthfully, and 
that nothing would cause him so great regret as the conscious- 
ness of apparent mere ingenious imagination in his work, Con-. 





* To be concluded next week. 
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sequently Mr. Howells’s books take a greater hold of the reader 
and stay longer with him than do those of Mr. James. The 
latter has struck a rich vein of popular matter, which he is en- 
aged in working thuroughly, to the evident injury of his talent 
or betterthings. But when the international episode has grown 
to be a bore, when an English lord is no longer an object of 
curiosity at Newport and an American no Jonger ifso facto 
welcome in Mayfair, when Americans have entirely ceased to 
find a burning interest in what Englishmen think of them, where 
will be Mr. James’s audience, and what hope will there be for 
the continued existence of these clever books? Mr. Howells’s 
work is growing steadily stronger and more artistic. Three 
stages of his development may be marked by three of his books 
-——an early one, say ‘‘ A Foregone Conclusion,’’ then ‘‘ The 
Undiscovered Country,’’ and now his latest and best. In ‘‘A 
Woman's Reason”’ he has given us a study of a few eventful 
years of a woman’s life, characterized by his unequalled knowl- 
edge ot the mysterious working of woman’s mind and heart, 
and told with great power and truth to nature. The environ- 
ment—so important a feature in the methods of the école natu- 
raliste—is perfect: the whole story is redolent of Boston, and 
the account of the sale by auction of Mr. Harkness’s house, 
which the reader is at first inclined to regard as an interpolated 
incident, but which is afterward found to be a step in the logical 
development of events, is one of the best bits of humorous de- 
scription of American life that have ever been written. .. . 

* The most interesting event in recent fiction was the début of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who, previous to the publication of his 
first two books, was so unknown to the world that the critics 
could not make up their minds whether he was a man or a 
woman. ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’’ gave him at once a high place and a pub- 
lic of his own. It was seen to be a straighttorward story, mov- 
ing through a series of appropriate incidents, with constantly 
growing characters, told in a simple and powerful style, and 
permeated with a lofty view of life. It was felt to be a real 
novel, into which much of the life of the author had passed, not 


_ one of the familiar puppet-shows with some one turning the 


handle outside. . ‘* Mr. Isaacs’’ is a tale which contains the 
promise of future great performances. ‘* Dr. Claudius’’ shows 
a more finished literary style, and is proot that Mr. Crawiord 


-need not depend upon remarkable subjects to give power and 


interest to his work. It is simply the account of the falling in 
love of the Countess Margaret and Claudius, Ph.D., to whom 
the story of their own love is dedicated. It is full of good, both 
artistically and morally, and, though not on the high level of 
‘“* Mr. Isaacs,’’ it is still much above most ot its three volume 
contemporaries." 

Mr. Crawiord’s latest story Mr. Norman considers his best. 
In summing up his own theories, lie says : ‘ Inan admirable piece 
of criticism Mr. James has said: ‘*‘I should say that the main 
object of the novel is to represent life. I cannot understand any 
other motive for combining imaginary incidents, and I do not 
perceive any other measure of the value of such combinations.” 
Now life is the great school of mankind ; there is nothing of life 
that does not teach its lesson ; experientia docet is the tritest of 
proverbs. It, therefore, any novel faithfully represents life, it 
must necessarily teach ; and conversely, if a novelist wishes to 
teach any particular truth, he may choose for portrayal that 
section of life which exhibits it. Consequently, the more nearly 
aggre his story as a work of art—z.e. asa faithful picture of 
ife, the more didactic it will necessarily be. There is no 
chasm between art and instruction ; on the contrary, they can- 
not properly exist separately. 

‘The second and chief direction, then, of future fiction will be 
that of instruction, There can be little doubt that life will 
become more serious for us all in the near future—imore serious 
especially for those to whom as yet it has shown only its luxu- 
rious side. The struggle of ideas is already commencing, and 
the victorious ideas will demand prompt embodiment in our 
civilization. And in this more serious existence which awaits us 
the novelist who can paint life will possess a tool—indeed a 
weapon—of great power.’ 


Henry James on Matthew Arnold. 

THE January number of Zhe English Illustrated Magazine 
is the best, and we should think would prove the most popular, 
number yet issued. Its frontispiece portrait of Matthew Arnold 
is a capital likeness, more life-like than any we have seen. 
There is no softening of the rugged features. The case is differ- 
ent, however, in the accompanying paper by Mr. James—a most 
readable essay, courteous and complimentary, containing little 
criticism but a great deal of pleasant truth. Of Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry Mr. James speaks as follows : 
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‘It was by his Poems that I first knew and admired him, and 
many such readers—early or late admirers—will have kept them 
in a very safe corner of memory. As a poet, Matthew Arnold is 
really singular; he takes his place among the most fortunate 
writers of our day who have expressed themselves in verse, but 
his place is somewhat apart. He has an imagination of his own, 
but he is less complete, less inevitable, as he says in his essay 
on Wordsworth that that poet said of Goethe, than the others. 
His form at moments is less rich than it might be, and the 
Wordsworthian example may perhaps be accused here and there 
of having sterilized him. But this limited, just a little precari- 
ous, character of his inspiration adds to his value for people who 
like the quality of rareness in their pleasures—like sometimes to 
perceive just a little the effort of the poet—like to hear him take 
breath. It reminds them of the awkwardness of line which we see 
in certain charming painters of early schools (not that Mr. 
Arnold is early !) and which seems a condition of their grace and 
a sign of their freshness. Splendor, music, passion, breadth of 
movement and rhythm we find in him in no great abundance ; 
what we do find is high distinction of feeling (to use his own 
word), a temperance, a kind of modesty of expression, which is 
at the same time an artistic resource—the complexion of his 
work ; and a remarkable faculty for touching the chords which 
connect our feelings with the things that others have done and 
spoken. In other words, though there is in Mr. Arnold’s poems 
a constant reference to nature, or to Wordsworth, which is 
almost the same thing, there is even a more implicit reference 
to civilization, literature, and the intellectual experience of man. 
He is the poet of the man of culture, that accomplished being 
whom he long ago held up for our consideration. Above all he 
is the poet of his age, of the moment in which we live, of our 
** modernity,’’ as the new school of criticism in France gives us, 
perhaps, license to say. When he speaks of the past, it is with 
the knowledge which only our own time has of it. With its cul- 
tivated simplicity, its aversion to cheap ornament, its slight abuse 
of meagreness for distinction’s sake, his verse has a kind of 
minor magic and always goes to the point—the particular ache, 
or regret, or conjecture, to which poetry is supposed to address 
itself. It rests the mind, after a good deal of the other poetical 
work of the day—it rests the mind, and I think I may add that it 
nourishes it.’ 


Vos Deos Laudamus. 


THE TORY JOURNALIST'S ANTHEM. 


(‘As a matter of fact, no man living, or who ever lived—not Casar or 
Pericles, not Shakspeare or Michael Angelo—could con fer honor more than 
he took on entering the House of Lords.’—SATURDAY REVIEW, Dec. 15, 
1883. ‘ Clumsy and shallow snobbery—can do no hurt.’—IBID.) 


ik 


‘O Lords our Gods, beneficent, sublime, 

In the evening, and before the morning flames, 
We praise, we bless, we magnify your names, 

The slave is he that serves not ; his the crime 

And shame, who hails not as the crown of Time 
That House wherein the all-envious world acclaims 
Such glory that the reflex of it shames 

All crowns bestowed of men for prose or rhyme. 

The serf, the cur, the sycophant is he 

Who feels no cringing motion twitch his knee 
When from a height too high for Shakspeare nods 

The wearer of a higher than Milton’s crown. 

Stoop, Chaucer, stoop ; Keats, Shelley, Burns, bow down : 
These have no part with you, O Lords our Gods.’ 


II. 


‘ O Lords our Gods, it is not that ye sit 
Serene above the thunder, and exempt 
From strife of tongues and casualties that tempt 
Men merely found by proof of manhood fit 
For service of their fellows : this is it 
Which sets you past the reach of Time’s attempt, 
Which gives us right of justified contempt 
For commonwealths built up by mere men’s wit : 
That gold unlocks not, nor may flatte:ies ope, 
The portals of your heaven ; that none may hope 
With you to watch how life beneath you plods, 
Save for high service given, high duty done ; 
That never was your rank ignobly won: 
For this we give you praise, O Lords our Gods.’ 
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III. 


‘ O Lords our Gods, the times are evil : you 

Redeem the time, because of evil days. 

While abject souls in servitude of praise 
Bow down to heads untitled, and the crew 
Whose honor dwells but in the deeds they do, 

From loftier hearts your nobler servants raise 

More manful salutation : yours are bays 
That not the dawn’s plebeian pearls bedew ; 
Yours, laurels plucked not of such hands as wove 
Old age its chaplet in Colonos’ grove. 

Our time, with heaven and with itself at odds, 
Makes all lands else as seas that seethe and boil ; 
But yours is yet the corn and wine and oil, 

And yours our worship yet, O Lords our Gods.’ 

Dec.15. A. C. SWINBURNE, in The Pall Mall Gazette. 





On the Death of Richard Doyle. 


A LIGHT of blameless laughter, fancy-bred, 

Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or sleep, 

Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain to weep 
Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 
Weep, elves and fairies all, that never shed 

Tear yet for mortal mourning : you that keep 

The doors of dreams whence nought of ill may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed, 
Let waters of the Golden River steep 

The rose-roots whence his grave blooms rosy-red 
And murmuring of Hyblzan hives be deep 

About the summer silence of its bed, 
And nought less gracious than a violet peep 

Between the grass grown greener round his head. 

A. C. SWINBURNE, in The Athenaeum. 





Reviews 
The Hymns of Luther.* 

THERE may have been more learned and more voluminous 
memorials of Luther called forth, in the form of books, by the 
four hundredth anniversary of his birth, but certainly no daintier 
volume has issued from the press than the one before us ; nor, 
we might add, has a more thoroughly interesting memento of 
this celebration been placed upon the shelves of our enterprising 
book-sellers. In Luther’s many-sided nature there was room for 
considerable poetic and musical powers ; and these powers had 
no little share in the great work of the Reformation. He is 
known to the world at large, poetically, through his one immor- 
tal hymn, the battle-song of the hosts of Protestantism. But he 
wrote quite a number of hymns, some of which were great favor- 
ites in his day. If his translation of the Bible gave the people ot 
Germany access to the books which, more than any others, have 
nourished the life of true religion in the western world, and thus 
ted anew the deep experiences of the souls of men in his dear 
fatherland, his poetic compositions and paraphrases gave free 
voice to the new-found life, and lifted again the simple worship 
of the people, ‘in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’ ‘Wor- 
ship—that all-important element of religion—found its Protestant 
form in these congregational hymns, as its Roman form had 
been found in the stately masses, scored by the greatest geniuses 
of Christendom, and rendered by professional artists, backed by 
trained choirs and picked orchestras. It was the swelling tide 
of the people's song that largely floated the Reformation through 
Germany, on the waves ot its enthusiasm. True to the old 
adage, Luther left others to tinker at law-making, and made, 
himself, the songs for his people. So that there is a substantial 
historic ground of interest in these hymns of Luther, that ought 
to commend this book to all thoughtful people. 

They have, moreover, a direct autobiographical interest for 
the students of Luther. They are arranged chronologically, so 
that one can trace the swing of the pendulum through the 
mighty oscillations of moods that formed one of the chiet trials 
in the great Retormer’s experience, as the tide of the vast move- 
ment flowed and ebbed. What a light, beyond that shed by the 
most elaborate controversial volume, is let in upon Luther’s own 
understanding of his great dogma of justification by faith, 
through such metrical paraphrasings of the Decalogue as recur 
in this little volume, and through the thoroughly simple and 
practical tone of most of the hymns. Evidently his heart re- 





_* The Hymns of Martin Luther, set to their original melodies, with an English ver- 
sion. Edited by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, assisted by Nathan H. Allen. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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sponded to the definition of religion as ‘the power which makes 
men keep the ten commandments.’ His idea of ascending into 
the hill of the Lord was much the same as that of the author of 
the fifteenth Psalm. After reading some of these hymns one 
can fancy him anticipating the words of his great successor in 
the line of the Evangelical Prophets, John Wesley—‘ I find more 
profit in sermons on good teinpers or good works than in what 
are vulgarly called gospel sermons!’ Nor are these hymns 
lacking at times in sterling poetic merit. Of all the fulsome 
praise that has been heaped upon the poetry of Luther, by far the 
greater part may be discounted to patriotism or partisanship ; 
and yet there will still remain a certain rude power which often 
strangely stirs the blood, as in the paraphrase of the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth Psalm—‘ Out of the deep I cry to thee,’— 
with touches here and there of a real artistic feeling, as quaint 
as the figures of his friend Cranach. ‘Thirty-six hymns are given 
in this collection. The translations are mostly by R. Nassie, 
Arthur Tozer Russel and Miss Winkworth. One is enabled to 
judge for himself of the skill of the translators, since the original 
of each hymn is given by the side of the English rendering. Only 
in their homely idiomatic German can Luther’s hymns make 
their force and charm fully felt. The peasant’s son speaks in 
rugged strength, words that, in their native tongue, are indecd 
often ‘ half battles.” The interest of the collection is still further 
heightened by having the hymns set to their original melodies. 
Luther was, as every ore knows, passionately tond of music, and 
not unskilful in composition. In the judgment of the editors 
‘there seems no good reason to doubt’ that ‘ many of the tunes 
were original with Luther himself.’ All of these melodies were 
set to the hymns during Luther's lifetime. So that we have here 
both the words and the music with which the Reformation was 
sung to victory in Germany. 

A fine motto for the title-page of the book might have been 
found in Luther’s own preface to the Hymn Book of 1525: ‘I 
am not of opinion that all sciences should be beaten down and 
made to cease by the Gospel, as some fanatics pretend ; but I 
would fain see all the arts, and music in particular, used in the 
service of Him who hath given and created them.’ 





A Memoir of Charles Lowe.* 

Many who have not known directly the personality and work 
of Charles Lowe have had a general conception of him asa 
worker of unusual efficiency in the sphere he chose, and a man 
of exceptional loveliness of character. The Memoir of such a 
man, written by his wife, is not to be judged by ordinary literary 
methods ; it can only be asked whether the work really accom- 
plishes its object in setting before us vividly the man’s work and 
nature. It is quite needless to say that no biography of so fine a 
man as Charles Lowe could contain anything to detract from 
our estimate of his worth; in the present instance, written by 
the one who knew and loved him best, such a contingency could 
not arise ; yet it may fairly be questioned whether our concep- 
tion of the man is not dwarfed by the multiplicity—we had 
almost said the immensity—of detail which fills the six hundred 

ages of this book. No one in these days is so unwise as to 
ons a journal ; but almost every one keeps a diary, for personal 
reference in writing letters or fixing dates. The publication of 
such a diary as this, however, in‘no way throws any light upon 
the temperament of the person who keeps it, and we think full 
a hundred of the six hundred pages of the Memoir are filled wit 
the briefest possible notes of each day’s occupations, giving 
neither information nor illumination. For example: ‘ Monday 
eve. Three engagements to tea, and Miss Emery’s Shakspeare 
reading. Called on Betsey L—. Tuesday. Our cousins, the 
Clarks, came from Manchester ; as court begins to-day.’ ‘ Lago 
Magiore, Sunday, July 9, 1854. Left Como yesterday. The 
scenery was very fine. It was nearly full moon, Sunday even- 
ing. Left L— at four o’clock.’ From such a mass of unimpor- 
tant detail it is difficult to sift the really suggestive and interest- 
ing facts and fancies from which we are to build up our knowl- 
edge of the man. Just as we may have a clearer idea of the 
struggle, from knowing merely of a man that his life was one 
long conflict with illness or depression, than by learning on ex- 
actly what days he had’a headache, how long it lasted, and what 
remedies he took, so the barest general statement of occupation, 
or travel, or habit, is worth more than pages of statistics. In the 
same way, the constant notes of self-criticism in the diary, each 
brief and not ir itself necessarily morbid, give the impression ot 
morbidness, from which, we suppose, no man was freer than 
Mr. Lowe, whose ‘ sweetness and light’ are eterna: among 
his friends. The very effort of the author to cling closely to the 





* Memoir of Charles Lowe. 


By his wife. Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co. 
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rsonality of her subject defeats its own object. That a man is 

nown by the ego ye he keeps is nowhere truer than in biogra- 
stom and we feel that we should have understood Mr. Lowe 

imself better if we had heard more from, or of, his friends than 
the thousand records of ‘ calls,’ etc. The letters in the volume 
are, as a rule, those written about him after his death, and in 
missing the genial sense of comradeship from letters to the liv- 
ing, we feel that we miss a great deal that would illuminate the 
man’s own life and thought. The last two hundred pages are 
devoted to a fuller insight into his labors and the cause for 
which he worked ; yet with all possible deference to the loving 
care which has lingered over his portrait, we cannot help feel- 
ing that judicious omissions would have made the life of such a 
man as Charles Lowe interesting to a wider circle than one com- 
posed of personal friends, or of Unitarians alone. 


‘* Mendelssohn.” * 

THERE is no more interesting personality in the history of music 
than that of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The family to which 
he belonged was a remarkable one, and few books have enter- 
tained more readers than ‘ The Mendelssohn Family,’ publish- 
ed by the Messrs. Harper. The letters of Felix Mendelssohn 
have long been regarded as models of their kind, and we doubt 
if any one of musical tastes has failed to read them in whole or 
in part. Any book, therefore, that bears the name of Mendels- 
sohn as its title is sure to find a largeaudience. The one before 
us was written by W. S. Rockstro for the series of Great Musi- 
cians, edited by Franz Hueffer. Mr. Rockstro has claims upon 
public attention, because of his recent admirable Life of Handel, 
which really filled a gap in musical biography. In making this 
book on Mendelssohn he had plenty of material to draw from, 
and—a great advantage to a biographer—he had been person- 
ally acquainted with his subject. A pleasant chapter is de- 
voted to his reminiscences of Mendelssohn, which go back to 
1842. In 1845 Mr. Rockstro visited the composer in Germany. 
Reaching Frankfort ‘at the beginning of the bright spring 
weather, we found him living out of doors, and welcoming the 


- sunshine and the flowers with a delight as unaffected as any of 


his children. On the evening of our arrival, after taking us to 
see Thorwaldsen’s lately finished statue of Goethe, and the poet’s 
oe in the Hirschgraben, he playfully proposed that we 
should go to an open-air concert, and led the way to a lonely 
little corner of the public garden, where a nightingale was sing- 
ing with al] its heart. ‘‘ He sings here every evening,” said 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘ and I often come to hear him. I sit here some- 
times when I want to compose. Not that I am writing much 
now ; but, sometimes I have a feeling like this’’—and he twisted 
his hands rapidly and nervously, in front of his breast—‘** and 
when that comes, I know that I must write.’’’ When Mr. Rock. 
stro left Frankfort, Mendelssohn accompanied him to the sta- 
tion, Just before the train started the composer disappeared, 
but soon reappeared with a thick woollen scarf in his hand. 
‘Let me wrap this around your throat,’ he gasped quite out of 
breath ; ‘it will keep you warm in the night ; and when you 
get to Leipzig, you can leave it in the coach.’ Is it necessary to 
say that Mr. Rockstro did o¢ ‘ leave it in the coach,’ but took it 
home and put it carefully away, and as he writes has it lying on 
the table before him—‘a dear remembrance ot a very happy 
time.’ 

Mr. Rockstro uses the editorial ‘we’ where ‘I’ would be 
much better. Sometimes the effect of using it as he does is ridic- 
ulous. For example, he describes a little incident at Mendels- 


. sohn’s dinner table, where the composer amused the company by 


naming the birds or animals they most resembled. ‘Iam an 
eagle,’ he said, placing his hands so as to give the nose and eyes 
prominence over the other features. Mme. Mendelssohn was 
pronounced to be a hare; Karl, a roe-buck ; Paul, a bull finch ; 


and ‘ we, ourselves, a setter.’ In summing up Mendelssohn’s— 


position in art, Mr. Rockstro does not award him as high a 
place as we had expected from the enthusiasm of his per- 
sonal regard. He admires his talent, but never speaks of his 
work as that of genius. A good deal of information is crowded 
into these 139 pages, in which the author has shown not only that 
he understands the art of condensation, but that his judgment is 
not warped by personal friendships. 


Dr. Orville Dewey.+ 
‘I SHOULD LIKE,’ says Miss Dewey, in her fine introduction 
to her father’s Autobiography, ‘1 should like to remind the elder 





* Mendelssohn. By W. S. Rockstro. The Great Musicians Series. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

+ Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D.D. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
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generation and inform the younger of some things in the life of a 
man who was once a foremost figure in the world from which he 
had been so long withdrawn that his death was hardly felt be- 
yond the circle of his personal friends. It was like the fall of an 
aged tree in the vast forests of his native hills, when the deep 
thunder of the crash is heard afar, and a new opening is made 
toward heaven for those who stand near, but when to the general 
eye there is no change in the rich woodland that clothes the 
mountain side.’ 

This gentle acceptance of the fact that a man who, if he had 
passed away in his early ministry, would have been mourned not 
only as a brother, but as a chief, had passed away in his old age, 
after a life of fine accomplishment and thought, in a retirement 
almost as complete as that of the least known in the world of 
theology and letters, receives additional pathos and meaning 
from the noble manner in which Miss Dewey kas done precisely 
what she desired to do. Delightful in every way as a memoir, 
the book which she has edited is in no way more delightful than 
in the vividness with which it presents Dr. Dewey to us in all the 
freshness of his vigor, as one who was not only ‘a great man in 
his day,’ but whose affluence of thought and sweetness of nature 
lasted so nobly to the end, that we need not think of him as one 
to be respected for his past, but as one with a message for us 
still, even from beyond the grave. Aspirations fulfilled have a 
quiet sadness of their own ; not so sad as that of aspirations un- 
fulfilled, but still pathetic with a sense of usefulness outlived. It 
is, theretore, doubly pleasant to discover from Dr. Dewey’s life 
that, even with such a past to look back upon, he has not yet out- 
lived his usefulness. 

It is singular what a clear idea of the man himself we gain 
from the Autobiography, which naturally contains so little about 
himself, and which is filled with anecdote and story about others. 
The whole book; indeed, is remarkable for its humor, and is, in 
its way, as entertaining asa novel. What delight it gives one 
to find this ‘ great man in his day’ remonstrating in a letter to 
his daughter, ‘ Why in thunder don’t you write to me?’ While 
the letter to Bryant, thanking him for some grapes which had 
been sent but had not arrived, is simply delicious. It does us 
infinite good when we find that a great man can be funny, and 
Dr. Dewey's fun frequently rises to the level of wit. The book, 
while giving ample ‘dia of the work and usefulness of the minis- 
ter and theologian, is one more especially.to endear the man to 
us, and to give us, not the bulk and strain of his literary effort, 
but the dainty bits of suggestive conversational thought in airy 
letters to his friends, such as the comment on the exceeding use- 
fulness of bad people, or the speculation as to the ideas about 
man in an ant’s brain, if he had a brain. In brief, this ‘ Auto- 
biography and Letters’ is a book to interest any one, irrespective 
of sect or personality. 





Recent Fiction for the Young. 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT’S clever work for children in S¢. 
Nicholas prepares us to welcome her story for girls called * The 
Queen’s Body-Guard.’ (Porter & Coates.) The Queen is the 
mother of the family, who has lost her husband and her fortune, 
and the Body-Guard is composed of her seven children, who de- 
cide not to profit by the numerous uncles and friends who offer 
to educate and support them separately, but to cling together in 
their fallen fortunes. The story is a sort of American ‘ Daisy 
Chain,’ though a good deal of brightness and humor enlivens 
the extraordinary goodness of all the children, not even the one 
scapegoat, usually introduced into families, in books, as a foil, 
being allowed here. One of the cleverest things is the story told 
by the uncle to illustrate the selfishness of people who will not 
let themselves be helped. Things for the excellent children to 
exercise their ingenuity upon, in making home a comfortable, 
even luxurious, place, turn up with the regularity that marked 
the advent of the bag of flour, or compass, or knife, or boat, or 
hammer, or old nails, and made Robinson Crusoe’s career such 
a successful one; but the whole tone of the book is healthful, 
encouraging and refined. 





‘THE TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE-MILL,’ by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, illustrated (Lee & Shepard), may be said, in the language 
of the theatres, to have had already a successful run of a hun- 
dred nights in St. Nicholas. It is our private opinion that more 
than a hundred nights have been devoted to it as a serial, and 
that it has been read more than once by every boy who has read 
it at all. .It is bright, manly, and interesting, excellent in tone 
and moral, devoted to the story of five brothers not ashamed to 
plan for themselves a life devoted to mechanics, decided, yet 
reasonable, in maintaining their business rights, being ready to 
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ield their point when the right time comes, not from cowardice, 

ut from recognition of a better motive. Having thus satisfied 
parents and guardians as to the worth of the story, we will add 
for the benefit of the boys—it there is any boy who does not 
know all about it already—that a young friend of our own family 
has given warning that it will be well for us to give ‘a good 
notice of ¢haz book, for it’s just perfectly splendid !’ 


By FAR the prettiest story for children that Mrs. Molesworth 
has given us is ‘ Two Little Waits,’ illustrated by Walter Crane. 
(Macmillan.) Itis in its way, indeed, a little classic, of which the 
real beauty and pathos can hardly be appreciated by young peo- 
ple. It is rather sad for them, too, although it all turns out well 
and happily ; and the two waifs are not by any means destitute 
children ; only two little people, of whom the elder was only seven 
years old, sent from London to Paris to meet their papa, but by 
various accidents and misunderstandings not meeting him for 
some time. The children themselves are perfectly natural, the 

athos of the story not being in the least degree of.a morbid 
Find, the very thing which affects the older reader as most 
pathetic being the bravery and unconscious happiness of the lit- 
tle ones in all their troubles. It is not too much to say of the 
story that it is perfect of its kind. 


Editions de Luxe. 
To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


I read the letter of Messrs. Estes & Lauriat in THE CRITIC of 
Jan. 5 with great interest. I confess to a success with several 
éditions de luxe. The Hawthorne I refused $90 for last sum- 
mer. I have subscribers to the Emerson and the La Fontaine, 
and have done well with the Carlyle. Mr. Smalley should come 
over and interview an American bookseller on the subject. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 7, 1884. ROBERT BEALL. 





“The Theory of Morals.” * 


WE do not hesitate to say that this translation by Miss Chapman 
of Janet’s ‘La Morale’ is the most valuable of all recent contributions 
to our library of ethics, Prof. Janet starts with the fundamental prin- 
ciple that back of the moral good lies the natural good which serves 
as a foundation. He combats the idea of Kant, and all stoics 
ancient and modern, that the objects of our actions are in themselves 
indifferent; for if that were true it is impossible to understand wh 
we are obliged to seek for one object rather than another, and all 
moral law would be void. As to natural goods, we are not to esti- 
mate them by the pleasure they give, but according to their intrinsic 
worth. Their worth is ascertained by an analysis of these goods into 
exterior, corporeal, and spiritual. From this we come to the author’s 
ethical view of the highest good, which may be termed eudemo- 
nistic, slightly tending to the hedonistic. This good he admits to be 
happiness, but a happiness that has in it the element of perfection. 
Here he unites with Bentham and the utilitarians, because it seems 
impossible that the moral law should be anything but an advantage 
to those whom it commands. Here, while Janet seems to argue with 
Bentham and contradict Kant, in reality he does not make happiness 
to coincide with Bentham’s definition while he does include in it the 
doctrine of duty, Kant’s universal imperative. Therefore with Kant, 
Janet teaches the autonomy of the will, because the spheres of good 
and of duty are identical. 

To us the least clear portion of the argument is that concerning 
merit and demerit. These Janet claims have an absolute value with- 
out any ulterior result, a thesis which he seems to contradict in 
treating of the sanction of law; for law can have no power unless 
it can compel obedience. We fail to appreciate his position that 

‘moral sanction is included in the law itself, and is the guarantee 
of its justice.’ 

The final chapter, which treats of the Comtean theory of morals and 
religion, is most ingenious and masterly. Granting the doctrine of 
the three stages of human development—theological,metaphysical, and 
positive, he asks: Is not Vico’s theory of the ricorsi true? Does not 
humanity—progress, mount upward, by an elliptic-spiral way? Is it 
possible ever to eliminate religion from the world, and if possible, 
would it be desirable? To these questions he answers no. For the 
moral cannot be complete without the religious life. It is not a faith 
in immortality or miracles, but the love of a power above and outside 
nature which alone can furnish the true content of the ethical law. 

This we believe to be the gist of the argument. Space is wanting 
to give extracts to illustrate the author’s clear style, candor, and wide 
acquaintance with what his predecessors have thought upon that 
of which he treats. We venture to recommend Janet’s ‘Theory of 
Morals’ asa text-book in Ethics for colleges and Divinity schools. 
It is most admirably suited for the purpose. 





_ "The Theory of Morals, by Paul Janet. Translated from the latest French edi- 
tion, Charles Scribner's Sors, ¢ eS 
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Minor Notices. 

UNDER THE TITLE of ‘ King Philip’s War’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) Richard Markham has compiled a great many facts {rom 
different sources as tu all the Indian troubles in New England. 
It gives distinctness to these troubles, and to the spirit in which 
they were met, to have them thus in a separate setting of their 
own, instead of reading them as mere ‘ incidents ' in the larger 
interests of larger histories. 


CANON FARRAR’S selections of English poetry, ‘ With the 
Poets” (Funk & Wagna!l’s Standard Library), does not differ 
greatly trom other books of the kind, except that the selections 
are brief and that few are given from each author. It is a pleas- 
ure, however, to have the very choicest bits of English poetry in 
this compact pamphlet form, and it is needless to say that the 
extracts have been made with taste and judgment. 

‘THE LIFE OF NELSON,’ by Robert Southey, originally pub- 
lished in the early part of this century, has just been issued by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. We are told in the introduction that 
when it first appeared the American governinent distributed it 
to every officer and man in their fleet, and that in the opinion of 
Gov. Bedford it ‘ ought to be in the chest of every seaman, from 
the admiral to the cabin-boy.’ It goes minutely into detail, and 
has the defect—fatal to biography — of not being on ex- 
cept in the account of such striking matters as the battle of Tra- 


falgar, of which the barest statements could not fail to be inter-_ 


esting ; yet it contains a great deal of information for one willing 
to read slowly, or able to sift a general fact from a mass of inci- 
dentals. The illustrations are wretched. 

Dr. FIELD’S powers of pleasant and vivid description are 
already familiar, and his ‘ Among the Holy Hills’ (Scribner) is 
one of the most agreeable of his books. It is the journey 
through Palestine of one to whom the hills are really holy, and 
to whom, ‘ if the country were ever so cheerless, its associations 
would clothe it with a majesty more attractive than grand scenery 
or brilliant vegetation.’ His interest in the trip is thus deeply 
tinged with religious feeling, to which he gives trequent expres- 
sion—the feeling of one willing to acknowledge Renan's work as 
reverent and his theory so ingenious that ‘ nothing is wanting in 
it but that it should be true,’ yet who, personally, the more he 
travels in Eastern countries, and the more he sees of the Jews, 
feels the more ‘ that to suppose Jesus Christ to be a natural prod- 
uct of such a race and such an age is to suppose a greater 
miracle than to accept his divinity.” Of Dr.-Field’s descriptions 
of the country itself, and of the life both of the native and the 
traveller, it is only necessary to say that he shows his usual skill 
in selecting picturesque and illustrative anecdote. 





A Painful Feature of “ Beyond the Gates.” 
To THE CRITIC AND GooD LITERATURE: 


Among the notices, favorable and unfavorable, of ‘.Beyond the 
Gates,’ the fact that this book must do infinite harm to a class of 
women, popularly supposed to stand as much in need of consola- 
tion as any other, has been overlooked. Any reference to this 
type of woman in literature is usually accompanied by a sugges- 
tion of coddling and psalm-singing, peculiarly depressing, con- 
veying the impression of a life preposterously doletul and wholly 
devoid of comfort. Hitherto the sympathetic and humane reader 
might take refuge in the hope that hereafter, in some happier 
environment, her life might take on brighter hues. But it is a 
woman of precisely this unfortunate class who is least favored in 
Miss Phelps’s imaginary world. Having patiently borne her 
solitary lot, and finally entered upon scenes where she might 
reasonably hope for some relenting of the fate which has hitherto 
pursued her, she is met by a mysterious and solemn spectre, 
whose sepulchral voice bids her ‘Come!’ and whose only re- 
sponse to frantic expostulation is, ‘Come eternally.’ No ‘ cheer- 
tul house, curiously built of inlaid woods,’ is waiting to receive 
her, as in the case of her more favored sister. Her only wel- 
come is this grim phantom, beckoning her away into unknown 
space. However much of consolation *‘ Beyond the Gates’ | 
bring to others, many a ‘single’ woman who reads this boo 
will look forward with dread to what had before been fraught 
with blissful hopes. Hidden away in her heart she may have 
cherished the belief that any life, here or hereafter, is more to 
be desired than that of many of her more favored sisters ; but 
henceforth her lonely pillow will be haunted by visions of a grisly 
shade awaiting her, from whom there is no escape,—of celestial 
housekeeping for a grim, disembodied spirit, of the nature of 
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whose domestic habits prophetic forebodings fill her sinking 
heart. Her waking hours will be embittered by vague conject- 
ures in regard to the nature of celestial repasts and the probable 
substitute for muddy coffee and cold mutfins, and a painful and 
uncertain attention to the details of domestic life. Sorrowful 
recollections of the solitary * offer’ which the most forlorn of her 
sex is commonly credited with will bring unavailing regret and 
remorse, since a merely human suitor, however objectionable, 
could never have inspired her with so vague a terror as this un- 
known and mysterious dweller in the clouds. A celestial woo- 
ing would, not unnaturally, have been accompanied in her 
thought with some halo of romance, some demonstration of ten- 
derness ; but the scene depicted here is not calculated to inspire 
in her mind cheerful anticipations. A grim phantom who re- 
stricts all remarks to the utterance of one monosyllable cannot 
be a pleasing object to contemplate, as the reward of a long lite 
of self-denial and patient endeavor. 

It is to be ‘nes § that the usually accepted belief in a heaven 
where there is no marrying or giving in marriage, no fine up- 
holstery, and no poodle-dogs, will not wholly die out ; and that 
timid women of the class referred to will recollect that Miss 
Phelps’s book is not, in any sense, inspired. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 9 Jan., 1884. H. H. LANE. 





Plantation Music, 
To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


The discussion of plantation music, and the musical instru- 
ments used by the negroes on the plantations of the South in the 
days of slavery, is one of interest. I passed the years of my boy- 
hood and youth in the Cherokee country of North Georgia, and 
have, in the pursuit of a special study, wandered on foot through 
the region from Tallulah Falls in North Eastern Georgia to the 
middle of the Sand Mountain district of Alabama. The banjo 
was a common instrument in the plantation quarters. Many 
excellent banjoists, as ‘ banjo-picking’ went in those days, were 
to be found among the common field-hands. It may be worth 

, Rowe! a negro play on a rude banjo of his own 
making, a very curious irstrument, the body of which was a flat 
gourd. Thestrings were, if I recollect aright, of horse-hair. The 
gourd had been flattened by confining it, during its growth, be- 
tween two boards, and its neck or ‘ handle’ had been cut off and 
a wooden one with screws, etc., attached. I cannot say that the 
tone of this rude lyre was of the best, but its music was suffi- 
ciently exhilarating to call forth a ‘jubah dance’ from a lot of 
surprisingly enppie and antic pickaninnies. By the way, the 
banjo seems to have come from the ‘low country’ into Middle 
and North Georgia, North Alabamaand Tennessee. The use of 
the verb ‘ pick,’ instead of ‘ play,’ was common if not universal 
among the staves, in connection with playing on the banjo, and this 
may be a corruption of the French verb pincer, caught by the 
slaves from the Creoles or French ot the Gulf coast and the low 
country along the Atlantic in Georgia and the Carolinas. I can 
corroborate Mr. Harris's statement regarding the use of the reed 
pipe by the negroes. He may well call it a Pan-pipe, for in all 
its essentials it was the syrinx, made of reed joints of graded 
diameters and lengths, fastened together in a parallel row. The 
musician blew into the open ends of the reeds, the diameter and 
depth limiting the note of each. I recall once seeing a keel-boat 
loaded with corn and manned by happy, stalwart slaves, gliding 
by moonlight down the beautiful Coosawattee River, while the 
music of both banjo and reed-pipe cheered the dusky crew on 
their way between shores festooned with the vines of the wild 
muscadine. Sometimes one would meet with a negro violinist, 
but the music that he made was wrenched from all four of the 
strings at once, with little regard for anything but time and 
noise. MAURICE THOMPSON. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Dec. 29, 1883. 


The Lounger 


THE LOUNGER observes with real pleasure that the better 
sense of the community has at Jast rallied to the support of one 
of the most genuine and whole-souled men in the financial 
wor'd, whose misfortune it has been, for a long time past, to be 
the target of abuse and misapplied criticism. I speak of Mr. 
Villard, late President of the Northern Pacific Railroad, whose 
release from the cares and burdens of a gigantic and noble task 
should have been attended with honors rather than with an ap- 

roach to obloquy. The Lounger happens to know that Mr. 
Villard looked upon his enterprise, not—as most ‘ railroad kings ’ 
have of late looked upon theirs—as a means of personal profit 
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and selfish gain alone, but as an opportunity to do good work 
for America. It has been his pride that good work alone was: 
going into the railroad, that good taste was applied to the build- 
Ing and fitting of stations and the equipment of cars and steam- 
boats, that he could make the good of the community identical 
with the pecuniary interests of his stockholders. His personal 

supervision has extended not only to the large manipulation of 
the roads,. but to minute details, to a far greater extent than is 
generally known. It is not unnatural that special investors who 

have been large losers by the recent decline in stocks should cast 
about for a scape-goat on which to lay their misfortunes, and 

not unnatural that the manager ot such a vast concern should be 
assigned blindly to that unpleasant office ; but when the soreness 

caused by the losses passes away, it will perhaps be remembered 

that Mr. Villard is not responsible for many things for which he 
has lately been held responsible. If the great railroad antedates 
its usefulness, and should have been built ten years later, as it 
has been urged, he did not initiate the work of building. He 

found it going on and only revised and forwarded the completion 

with almost indomitable energy, provided the road with a ter- 

minus, and ramifications at its terminus into regions whose pro- 

ductiveness would give a reasonable chance of traffic at once, 

thus forcing the hand of time. 





IF THIS forcing process creates a large expense, it will be un- 
derstood in time that quick and intelligent outlay in bringing to 
a head work which has already absorbed large means is often 
the surest way to make the old outlay productive. If the work 
has been done in the public eye, it will be seen that the public 
eye was the one which an intelligent man developing new and 
unknown resources should most wish to gain. How few rail- 
road kings would carry ten carloads of shrewd-eyed investors 
and lynx-eyed reporters into the very heart of their operations, if 
their operations could not bear the light? It has surprised The 
Lounger to see how little this view of Mr. Villard’s manage- 
ment has been present with the community. Whatever may be 
the fortune of the hard-worked and heroic man who has brought 
this gigantic enterprise at last to a completion, all who went 
upon the excursion over the road at its opening last summer 
know that it is a solid and enduring monument to his honesty 
and energy. 





’ 

I SEE by the cable that William Black is ill from overwork. 
His labors on his last novel, ‘ Judith Shakspeare,’ have been 
Herculean. He was determined that the most fault-finding 
Shakspearean scholar should not catch him tripping, and has, 
accordingly, put ihe greatest amount of historical research into 
his work. I do not know how much of the story he has in 
manuscript, but I do know that the Messrs. Harper have as 
much as nine instalments in type. 


WITH all our boasted activity, I think that the so-called slow- 
going Briton manages to do a great deal more work than most 
Americans, and of a better quality. Take, for example, the lit- 
erary workers of England. There is the late Professor Palmer, 
the Orientalist. The amount of work he accomplished, and of 
the highest class, too, was more than we should naturally ex- 
pect three or four men to do. Among journalists, look at Mr. 
Joseph Knight. He is the dramatic critic of three or tour im- 
portant London papers, besides being the editor of The Gentle- 
man's Magazine and of Notes and Queries, the London cor- 
respondent of Ze Livre, and a regular contribftor to half-a- 
dozen popular magazines. He has, of course, to go to all the 
new plays, and is a favorite diner-out. The secret of this ability 
to accomplish a great deal of work is-—system. When a man 
once realizes the value of time, and knows how to utilize it, he 
has an advantage over his unsystematic fellows for which he can- 
not be too thankful. 

Two EDITIONS of ‘ Don't’ have been published in London, 
one by Griffith & Farran, the other by Field & Tuer. The latter 
calls itself ‘the only authorized and complete edition.’ ‘ Cen- 
sor,’ the compiler of this brochure, teils me that it is nod 
authorized, and that the English preface signed with his nom-de- 
Plume was not written by him. This unauthorized preface says 
that ‘ Don’t’ was ‘written for Americans of the better class.’ [ 
see nothing in the American preface to indicate this. As far 
as I can make out, ‘ Don’t’ was written for Americans ot no 
class in particular. It was written for whumsoever it might fit, 
and I should not be at all surprised if it were found to do good 
missionary work even in England. 














January 12 1884 : 


Apropos of the Arnold-Emerson controversy comes the anec- 
dote related by Mrs. James T. Fields in the forthcoming num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine. Emerson, it seems, had the high- 
est admiration for Mr. Arnold, and whenever any of his friends 
returned from Europe the first question he would ask them was, 
‘Have you seen Matthew Arnold?’ And if they said ‘ No,’ he 
was disappointed. Once a professor who had been to the same 
university with Mr. Arnold called upon Mr. Emerson and was 
asked the usual question. He replied that he knew nothing of 
Mr. Arnold, whereupon Mr. Emerson turned away. When 
asked how he liked the professor, he said: ‘ Let me see ; is not 
he the man who was at the university with Arnold and knew 
nothing of him?’ To a friend just returned from Europe he 
said, ‘ Well, what about Matthew Arnold?’ ‘I did not see 
him.’ ‘ Yes, but he is one of the men one wishes not to loose 
sight of.’ ‘He has written a few good essays,’ said the friend, 
‘but his talk about Homer is all nonsense.’ ‘ No, no, no,’ said 
Emerson ; ‘ it is good—every word of it.’ 





‘HERE YOU ARE—John Bull and Sarah Barnum !” was the 
curious combination that fell upon my ears as I passed a news- 
dealer’s stand the other day. Of course I stopped to see what it 
meant, and found that the enterprising proprietor was simply 
calling attention to the two latest novelties on his stand. ‘John 
Bull’ and ‘Sarah Barnum,’ both French, are certainly the 
books of the hour—but what a difference. The former satirical, 
observant, witty,—the latter vulgar, dull, malicious. ‘ John Bull’ 
gains, if anything, by translation, while ‘Sarah Barnum’ loses 
what little vivacity it may have had. I am told that the first 
5000 of the American edition of the tormer book is exhausted, and 
that another has been sent to press. 

PROFESSOR LouNSbBURY, of Yale, has written an Open Letter 
to Zhe Century, advocating the publication, in ‘a scholarly 
shape,’ of a complete edition of Fielding’s Works. I do not 
know exactly what is meant by ‘a scholarly shape’ in this con- 
nection. I did think that the éd7¢tion de luxe of Fielding’s Works 
edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen and published by Smith & Elder 
was quite a scholarly performance. ‘The work seems to have 
been done with great care, and unless Prof. Lounsbury wants 
something in handier shape, I don’t see what he really wishes. 





MR. EDMUND YATES, it is said, is busily writing his Autobi- 
ography ; and it is also said that Mr. George Augustus Sala is 
similarly employed. If this be true, I am curious to see to what 
extent Mr. Sala will take the public into his confidence. Some 
time ago he uttered a protest in his ‘Echoes of the Week’ 
against the laying open of their private lives by Englishmen. It 
has become the fashion among his countrymen, he says, to 

- wear their hearts upon their sleeves. Weshail now see whether 
Mr. Sala wears /zs heart there or not. 





Notes 


‘THE MILITARY OPERATIONS of General Beauregard in the 
War Between the States—1861 and 1865’ 1s the title of a two- 
volume work by Colonel Alfred Roman, of Gen: Beauregard’s 
staff, which the Messrs. Harper will publish during the latter 
part of this month. Without being autobiographical in form, 
the work has some of the best qualities—and especially the 
authoritative character—of an autobiography. In substance 
and effect it is Gen. Beauregard’s own account of the part he 
played in the War. It has been prepared under his direct per- 
sonal supervision, from materials furnished by himself, and it 
bears his fullest authentication in the form of a signed preface, 
in which he makes himself responsible for the truthfulness and 
accuracy ot all its statements of fact. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems, in two volumes of convenient 
size, clearly printed and neatly bound, have just been published 
by Macmillan & Co. 

Frank R. Stockton is spending the winter at Montreux on 
Lake Geneva. He expects to return to the United States next 
summer. 

Titus M. Coan has written an anecdotal paper on Gustave 
Courbet, the eccentric French artist and communist, for the 
February Century. Among the illustrations wil be a full-page 
copy of Courbet’s famous painting, ‘’The Musician,’ which was 
conspicuous among the Courbet paintings at the recent Bartholdi 
Loan Exhibition ; and a picture of the scene in the Place Ven- 
déme, when Courbet and his men were pulling down the Ven- 
déme column. : 
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The third concert of the Symphony Society, on Saturday last, 
introduced Mrs. Geor, fiexschel in the cavatina from ‘ Der 
Freischuetz,’ and in three songs with piano accompaniment. 
Robert Volkmann’s Symphony in D-minor, heard for the first 
time, was not very cordially received. Though in some re- 
spects it gave evidence of originality, it was not accepted as a 
work of real and lasting value. Dr. Damrosch’s vigorous and 
sympathetic baton secured for it an excellent rendition, so that 
its failure to give general pleasure was attributable solely to its 
own defects. 

Mr. Froude’s ‘ Short Biography of Luther’ will be published 
by Messrs. Scribner on the 16th. Mr. G, P. Lathrop’s ‘ New- 
port’ will be published by the same house in February. 

Mr. Charles Barnard has printed his ‘ Dreamland Tree,’ a 
comedy, with music, ‘ designed for an audience of young people 
of every age, from six to sixty.’ 

‘How Edwin Drood was Illustrated’ will be told by Mrs. 
Alice Meynell in the February Century. Several unpublished 
studies made for the story by Mr. Luke Fildes, the artist, will 
accompany the paper. The same number will contain Signor 
Salvini’s ‘ Impressions of Shakspeare’s Lear.’ 

The Atheneum of Dec. 29 has the usual admirable yearly 
review of Continental literature. 

Eugene Schuyler's ‘ Peter the Great,’ in two volumes, fully il- 
lustrated, will be published by Messrs. Scribner next month. 
This promises to be a more readable work in book-form than it 
was when running as a serial. That this will long be the stand- 
ard English life of the great Russian Emperor goes without 
saying. It describes not only the life but the times of Peter, and 
Mr. Schuyler has left little or nothing for the future biographer 
to do. 

The volume of poems by Andrew Lang, which Messrs. Scrib- 
ner will publish, is exclusively for the American market. It will 
not be pubiished in England. 

Mr. G. W. Cable will begin at Chickering Hall, next week, a 
series of readings from his own works. The success of this 
unique entertainment in Boston and elsewhere has been extraor- 
dinary. Nothing but the highest praise has followed Mr. Cable 
on his tour. The dates and subjects of his readings in this city 
are as follows: Monday evening, Jan. 14, scenes from ‘ Old 
Creole Days ;’ Friday evening, Jan. 18, ‘ Old Creole Days’ and 
‘ The Grandissimes ;’ Saturday afternoon, Jan. 19, ‘ Old Creole 
Days’ and‘ Dr. Sevier ;’ Wednesday, Jan. 23. ‘ The Grandis- 
simes’ and ‘ Dr. Sevier” The readings from ‘ Dr. Sevier’ will 
be from advance sheets of the novel. 

An art loan exhibition in aid of the Pedestal Fund has b «n 
opened by the Brooklyn Art Association. The opening recep- 
tion was held on Wednesday evening. 

A fine quarto edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ is announced in The 
Academy. \t will be printed from the Ms. bequeathed by the 
poet to his biographer, Mason, now in the possession of Sir 
William Fraser. 

The name of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie appeared at the head ot 
the editorial columns of last week’s Christian Union side by 
side with that of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who thus called attention 
to the fact : ‘ If the editor is often compelled to accept in silence 
condemnation for words he did not utter and for opinions he 
does not hold, he is also sometimes compelled to accept in 
silence praise for industry greater than he possesses, and for 
services which he has not rendered. This is the more difficult 
silence of the two; and this is my excuse, if one is needed, for 
this personal tribute to my associate, whose name I this week 
place at the head of these columns with my own.’ 

An article on Adam Lindsay Gordon, the Australian poet, will 
probably appear in the February number of Zemple Bar. Gor- 
don, who was born in Scotland, was the kind of man one reads 
of in ‘Guy Livingstone’ and ‘Sword and Gown.’ He was the 
best steeplechase rider in Australia ; and after a life of advent- 
ure he committed suicide. At the antipodes he is essentially a 

popular poet. In England, says The Atheneum, he is only 
feos through the medium of a paragraph, brief and incorrect, 
in Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Australia and New Zealand.’ 

Baron Tauchnitz, we understand, is about to add to his ‘ Col- 
lection of British Authors’ two volumes of Edgar Poe’s works’ 
edited by Mr. John H. Ingram. To the volume of * Poems and 
Essays,’ which will contain some poems by Poe that have not 
appeared in any previous collection, Mr. Ingram will contribute 
a new biographical essay on the poet. The volume ot ‘ Tales’ 
will consist of a selection of Poe’s finest stories, 
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A newspaper interview with the librarian of the Mercantile 
Library of this city elicits the fact that Thackeray's popularity 
seems to be outlasting that of Dickens ; that. Reade, Collins, 
* Ouida,’ Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Stephens, and Mrs. Wood are 
not called for as much as furmerly ; and that there has been an 
oe demand for the novels of Trollope and Hawthorne’s 
works. 


Three thousand dollars in prizes are offered by the publishers 
of The Youth's Companion for the best short stories for boys or 
girls, humorous stories, or stories of adventure, to be sent to 
their office in Boston before May 20. Circulars will be sent to 
any one who applies to the assistant editors of the Companion. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. announce for immediate publication 
* Hints to Our Boys,’ by Andrew James Symington. : 

The extensive bookselling and publishing business of Mr. 
George Robertson, of Melbourne, with branches at Sydney, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane, and a depét in London, has passed into the 
hands of a limited liability company, the capital being £250,000, 
comprised in £50,000 shares of £5 each. The good-will, includ- 
ing copyrights, is put down at £15,000, Mr. Robertson retains 
a leading interest in the company, and is the chairman and man- 
aging. director. The business was commenced by him thirty 
fears ago. He left Dublin, where he was in the trade, to settle 
in Melbourne. 


Mr. Dorsheimer has introduced an international copyright 
bill in Congress, designed to protect foreign authors here and 
American authors abroad. It provides that whenever any for- 
eign government shall accord to American authors the same 
rights that their own have, then, by Executive proclamation, the 
foreign author shall have the benefit of our laws. The passage 
of this act would establish international copyright between the 
United States and Great Britain. Unfortunately, Mr. Dorshei- 
mer’s bill is handicapped by a provision shortening the duration 
ot copyright to twenty-five years, and making it unrenewable. 
The bill is in seven sections, and provides that any citizen of a 
foreign country who is an author, inventor, or designer of any 
book, map, or dramatic or musical composition, shall, upon 
complying with the provisions of the act, and subject to its limi- 


tations, have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, ~ 


completing, copying, executing, furnishing, and vending his 
productions, and in case of a dramatic composition of perform- 
ing it or causing it to be performed by others, foreign authors 
also having the exclusive right to dramatize or translate their 
own works. Copyrights granted to a citizen of a foreign country 
are to continue 25 years from the time of record of title, and to 
expire with the death of the author, and shall not be renewable. 
The fifth section of the bill proposes that when any foreign 
country shall, by its laws, grant to citizens of the United States 
en i similar and equal to those granted by the bill, the 
resident shall make public proclamation of the fact, and after 
that time the citizens of the country or countries named in the 
—... are to be entitled to the same privileges in the 
nited States. 

At the New York City Eisteddfod, to be held on Feb. 22 next, 
prizes will be given for the best prose compositions, poems, 
translations, recitations, works of art, music (instrumental and 
vocal), and musical compositions. Prizes of $50 each will be 
given for the best English and the best Welsh essay on given 
. subjects, and a twenty-five-dollar prize for either a Welsh or 
English essay also on a given subject. Prizes of $50, $20, $10, 
; ain Os will be given for the best poem, one of which is to be on 

Bartholdi’s Statue ot Liberty, and the other three on Welsh sub- 
jects and written in Welsh. Two prizes of $25 each and one of 
$50 will be given for the best works of art—needle-work, models, 
and paintings in oil and water. One prize of $150 for the best 
chorus of from 25 to 35 voices will be given, and one of $75 for 
the best glee. Several other prizes of from $5 to $25 will be 

iven in music. Address the Secretary, Thomas C. Powell, Nos. 

and 88 Worth Street, on or before Jan. 20. 

Funeral services over the remains of Dr. Edward Lasker, the 
German statesman, were held at the Temple Emanu-El, in this 
city, on Thursday afternoon. Addresses were delivered by 
Rabbi Gottheil, President White of Cornell University, ex-Minis- 
ter to Germany Carl Schurz, and the Rev. Dr. Huebsch. Music 
was furnished by the choir ot the Temple and members of«the 
Arion and Leiderkranz Societies, seventy-five from each society, 
under the leadership of Mr. Thomas. Among the pallbearers 
were the German Ambassador at Washington, August Feigel, 
the German Consul-General at this city, Mayor Edson, Jesse 
Seligman, Carl Schurz, Lewis May, William Steinway and Dr. 
Jacobi. The remains will be sent to Germany to-day by the 
steamship Neckar. 
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The current issue of Zhe Jndependent contains a poem by 
Maurice Thompson and a story by Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has written the single short story appear- 
ing in the forthcoming number of Merry England. The other 
contents include ‘ Music at the East End,’ by Lady Colin Camp- 
bell; and ‘A Daughter of the Queen,’ with a portrait of the 
Princess Alice, drawn by Mr. Adrian Stokes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue a new and 
uniform edition of the writings of Donald G. Mitchell (ik. 
Marvel), including ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ ‘ Seven Stories,’ 
‘Dream Life,’ and “ Wet Days at Edgewood,’ which will be 
issued at short intervals. 


The Rev. Dr. Benjamin N. Martin. Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of the City of New York, and author of 
many essays on theologicai and philosophical essays and of one or 
two books, died at his home in this city, December 26th. 


Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, U. S. A., author of 
‘* The Virginia Campaign of ’64 and ’65." and ‘From Gettysburg to 
the Rapidan,” died in Washington, D. C., December 27th. 

Mrs. Oliphant is now in Venice, working on two or threénovels. 


It is said that Lady Tennyson d’Eyncourt (we trust that is the 
right way to write the new title) signs all her husband’s letters with 
his own name, as well as writes them. 


Mr. Smalley telegraphs to the 77isune from London that Mr. 
Lowell has finally decided to resign the Lord Rectorship of St. 
Andrews, finding some strength in the technical objections against 
the office being held by a foreign Minister. 


At an artistic entertainment at the Academy of.Music in Baltimore, 
Longfellow’s chief works were represented by music, readings, and 
tableaux. 


Colonel Higginson tells in the Woman's Journal this story, illus- 
trating the folly of literary gossip: ‘‘It was stated in the news- 
papers that when Mr. Emerson’s daughter told Mr. Arnold that her 
father was sorry not to see him when in England, he answered, ‘ Yes, 
I was told that he wished to see me.’ Insolent—‘ Yes, but the fact 
was, as a lady who heard the remark told Mr. Higginson, that Mr. 
Ainold said, ‘ Yes, I was told that he did me the honor to wish to see 
me. 


Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper writes to the Zimes in benign ap- 
proval of Mr. Tennyson’s elevation to the peerage. ‘‘ As our noble 
Tennyson,” he says, ‘‘ has broken through the pale, there is hope for 
some of his literary brethren and sisters being thought worthy of 
public honors from our great and good Queen.” 


Shortly after Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Littke Women” was published, says 
the 7ridune, a quiet-looking lady entered a Boston circulating library 
and asked a lady clerk to pick her out ‘‘a good book that would rest 
and amuse her.” Naturally ‘‘ Little Women” was offered, and de- 
clined. ‘‘ It’s very njce; you'd like it,” urged the clerk. ‘‘I should 
not careto read it,” said theother. ‘‘ But at least look at it.” ‘‘No,” 
came the answer, firmly, and with an odd smile; ‘‘it is not a book 
that I should care to read.” Then the clerk, pretty angry, walked 
away to the chief librarian and cried, ‘‘ There’s a woman down there 
wants a book, and.if you want her waited on some one else must do 
it. I won't.” ‘* Why, why not?” ‘‘ Why, she says ‘ Little Women’ 
isn’t good enough for her to read.” ‘‘Do you know who that lady 
is?’ ‘*No, and I don’t care.” ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you. That is Louisa 
M. Alcott. Now go and get her a book.” 


Here is Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s description of the late Anthony 
Trollope: ‘‘ A broad-shouldered, sturdy man of middle height, with a 
ruddy countenance, and snow-white tempestuous beard and hair. He 
wore large gold-rimmed spectacles, but his eyes were black and bril- 
liant, and looked at his interlocutor with a certain genial fury of in- 
spection. His voice was full-toned and powerful, though pleasant to 
the ear, and his words burst forth from beneath his white mustache 
with such an impetus of hearty breath that it seemed as if all oppos- 
ing arguments must be blown quite away. He was an exceedingly 
fine-looking old gentleman, and at the first glance you would have 
taken him to be some civilized and modernized Squire Western, 
nourished with beef and ale, and roughly hewn out of the most 
robust and least refined variety of human clay.” 


In regard to Tennyson's ability to maintain his position as a baron 
by suitable expenditures, the London correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press writes: ‘‘ If he be as unsocial and inhospitable as a baron 
as he has been as plain Alfred Tennyson, his sustainment of the title 
need not be expensive. Thecommun opinion that he is only well-to- 
do is erroneous. For a literary man, he is very rich. No author in 
America has ever begun to make so much money as he. His poetry 
has brought him, it is estimated, £80,000 or $400,000, at least, and 
the sum has been put as high as £100,000 and £120,000. Being a 
careful, not to say close, manager, he has so invested his earnings as 
to have a property worth at present £220,000 or $1,000,000. He 
owns, or did own recently, a house in town, where he spends very 
little time; he has a beautiful place at Farringford, Isle of Wight, and 
another country-seat at Aldworth, in Surrey. For a poet he is very 
practical, driving, it is said, very sharp bargains with his publishers, 
holding out for the last shilling.” 


January 12 1884 


The Free Parliament. 
QUESTIONS. 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.} 


No. 559.—In what sense is the compound word occurring in the 
fourth verse of Milton’s Epitaph on Shakspeare to be understood ?— 
‘Under a star y-pointing pyramid.’ In some editions it is printed 
‘ starry-pointing ;’ in some, ‘ star-ypointing.’ The former is scarcely 
good English ; star-pointing would be correct ; just as we should say 
cloud-pointing, heaven-pointing—not cloudy-pointing, heavenly-point- 
ing. It occurs to me that possibly Milton--without of course altering 
the meaning of the word, but filling the measure and giving a certain 
piquancy to the line—wrote the word, ‘ star-ypointing ;’ introducing 
the Anglo-Saxon prefix (a tripping, obscure sound, common to all the 
vowels), which had then long been archaic. There are to be found in 
Shakspeare (his genuine writings) only * yclad ’ and * ycleped ’ of this 
class. Spenser employed ‘ yfostered,’ ‘ yplight,’ ‘ yfretted,’ ‘ ybent,’ 
etc., obsolete in. his day, but which he used for picturesque effect, as 
he did many other antiquated words, as well as quaint spellings, and 
which undoubtedly tickled the ears of Queen Bess and her esthetic 
court, as much as the Rossetti-Swinburnisms, of like nature, do ours. 
I am sure, however, that Spenser nowhere uses a present participle 
with the prefix referred to ; nor does Chaucer so far as I can discover. 
Is it probable—‘ ypointed’ being in correct form, at least—that Milton 
deemed ‘ ypointing’ sufficiently legitimate for his purposes? There 
is, however, but a very short list of words of this class used by old 
English writers, and, so far as I know, ‘ ypointed’ does not appear in 
it ; hence my request for information. 

Amenia, N. Y. M. B. B. 





No. 560.—Where can I obtain the following books, and about what 


would they cost: The Abbé Prevost’s novel, ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ Rog- 
er’s ‘ Illustrated Italy,’ and Roger's ‘ Poems ”? 
Waterbury, Cnn. W. E. S. 





No. 561,.— What is the approximate number of words used by a per- 
son of ordinary education, and how does it compare with the vocabu- 
laries of great writers ? 

Troy, N. Y. N. R. G. 

[It would be hard to say. Perhaps some correspondent can furnish 
the estimates which have been printed by statisticians. We have seen 
the vocabulary of Shakspeare estimated at about 15,000 words, that of 
Milton at about half the number, and it is said that Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
Resartus ’ alone contains 7500 words. } 





No. 562,.—Can the Free Parliament inform me who was the author 
of the following lines ?— 


* You may write your name in water, 
You may trace it in the sand, 
You may chisel it in marble, 
With a firm and skilful hand,’ etc. 


South Bend, Ind. Cc. ...2. 





No. 563.—Was ‘ Baron Munchausen’ written to ridicule the state 
ments of Bruce. the traveller? Who was the author of the Munchau- 
sen tales, and when were they written ? 

Sandusky, O. E. G. E. 
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[The author was probably one R. E. Raspe, ‘a learned but unprin- 
cipled scholar.’ The first edition was printed i in 1786, four years before 
Bruce’s ‘ Travels’ appeared. The ‘ Sequel,’ published in 1793 (inferior 
in mendacity and very likely by another hand), was dedicated to ‘ Mr. 
Bruce the Abyssinian traveller.’] 





No. 564.—Please inform me where I can purchase a copy of the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ by Gay. Also, if the ‘ Barber of Seville’ and the 
‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ by Beaumarchais, were ever translated into 


Cc. H. M. , 


‘English, and if so, where can each be purchased ? 


Clinton, Mass. 





No. 565.—The discovery which you mention that Henry Buxton 
Forman believes he has made that ‘ Keats was born on the 2gth of 
October, 1795,’ instead of October 31, is not very startling in view 
of the fact that his biographer, Lord Houghton, gave that exact date 
for his birth in 1848, and in the later editions of the Life before me it 
so remains. Or is the statement accidentally transposed, and October 
31 the discovery ? 

Mr. Stoddard, by the way, in * Lyrics of the XIXth Century,’ makes 
a slight mistake in referring to Keats’s death as occurring in his twenty- 
seventh year. He lived less than four months of his twenty-sixth 
year, dying February 19, 1821. All his marvellous work in literature 
was accomplished before the end of his twenty-fifth year, when he 
sailed on that less than a forlorn hope for Italy, with the thick shadows 
then over him of that in every way most pathetic death which literary 
history records. 

Amenia, N. Y. M. B. B. 

[The statement was made as given in one of the English weeklies. 
Doubtless the dates were inadvertently transposed. ] 





No. 566.—Can any of your correspondents give me the first verse 
of the song, ‘If I had but ten thousand a year, Gaffer Grey ;’ and 
also the name of the author ? 

Cincinnati, O. H.. T. 

[‘ Gaffer Grey’ was written by Thomas-Holcroft. 1745-1809.] 





ANSWERS. 
No. 532-3.—To the list of ‘ books of literary opinion and reminis- 
cence’ may be added Caroline Fox’s ‘ Memories,’ H. C. Robinson’s 
‘ Diary,’ and Chatles Cowden-Clarke’s ‘ Recollections of Writers.’ 
Jacksonville, Lil. a 





No. 539.—The ‘ Christmas Annual’ was printed by the Argonaut 
Pub. Co., San Francisco, Cal. I think the price was 25c., but do not 
know whether they can now supply it or not. 

Manchester, N. ll. Ss. CG: 





No. 541,—The phrase ‘ Banker-poet’ was first used with reference 
to Samuel Rogers. 
Jacksonville, Lil, jl. © Ww. 





No. 544. —‘ One tongue,’ etc. This remark is attributed to John 
Milton, when asked if he would instruct his daughters in foreign lan- 
guages. I should be glad to know of an earlier origin. 

Clinton, Mass. B. 








Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nervous prostration, yn a wae a 
excessive mental toil. can be almost immediately relieved A aes te “Poaity 
nerve-food VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. It aids wom ertaliy in oe" fly 
and mental . For years it has m used by all the bes t phy 
sicians for the cure of nervous and meutal disorders. By druggists or mai 


F la on ev 
Bate aie bie, F. CROSBY CO., 666 6th Avenue, New York, 





HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


Standard Educational Books. 


Newcomb’s Mathematical ROE RR 
Martin’s Human Body—The same, Briefer Course, 
Packard’s Zodlo; he same, Briefer Course, 
Newcomb and olden’ s Astronomy—The same, 
Briefer Course, 
Walker’s Political Economy, 
Freeman's Historical Course, 
Bain’s English Grammars, 
Gardiner’s English History, 
re s American Politics, 
ounsbury’ s English Language, 


trainer. 
BEHNKE. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY; 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 


A practical guide for singers and speakers, from the 
combined view of the vocal surgeon and the voice 
By Lennox Browne, M.D., and Emit 
With numerous illustrations by wood-en- 
graving and photography. 
Octavo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


NOW READY. 


Story of Chinese Gordon 


By A. Ecmont Hake, author of “ Paris 

Originals,” etc., etc. Illustrated with por- 
traits and maps. 1 vol., 
$4.50. 


This book gives a most interesting account of the 
varied exploits of Charles Gordon in Asia and Europe. 


8vo, cloth extra, 





Whitney’s German Text-Books, 

Whitney- -Klemm German Course, 

Whitney’s German Dictionary, 

Stern’s Us Gen und Plaudereien, 

Pylodet’s French , Course, 

Stern & Méras’s Etude Progressive, 

Gasc’s French Dictionaries, 

Otto’s French and German Courses, 
And numerous other Educational Works. 

Free. 


desired 





Catalogues E GOOD 





STENOGRAPHER. 
YOUNG LADY, who has been for some months 
employed in this office as Stenographer, etc., and 
whose services here are no a. A required, desires sim- 
ilar employment elsewhere. 
mend her as being well a > all respects for the 


eee. ire at this 
SITERATURE, PUB. co., 


18 AND 20 Astor Piace, New York. 


This remarkable man, generally known as Chinese Gor- 
don, has always been admitted into the councils of the 
Chinese, and, although a European, considered one of 
their best advisers in matters relating to the country. 
As a statement of the past and present social and po- 
litical life of China it is invaluable, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


can cheerfully com- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &C0.’S 
New Books. 


TO LEEWARD. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 

* Dr. Claudius.” $1.25. 

“It abounds in dramatic scenes, and without doubt 
matks an advance upon anything that Mr. Crawford 
has given us heretofore.”—New York World. 

“Shows a decided advance of power.” —Christian 
Union. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


A Story of the Unseen World. By ExizasetH STuarT 
Puevps, author of “* The Gates Ajar.” Zighteenth 
thousand. $1.25. 

‘* The glimpses of the occupations, joys, and reunions 
of the heavenly existence—all this is conveyed with a 
tenderness, a reverence, and a vivid power which make 
a profound impression upon the reader’s mind.”’—Boston 
Fournal, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel. By Epcar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. $1.50. 

**TIt is to be cordially praised in almost every aspect, 
being very interesting in plot and character, and artisti- 
cally constructed throughout. ... The heroine warmly 
enlists the sympathies of the reader and holds his atten- 
tion unflagging to the end.’”"—Saturday Evening Ga- 
sette, Boston. 

“ One of the really clever novels of the season.’’— 
The Knickerbocker, New York. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 


New and complete edition. 

a volume. 

This edition includes the prose and poetical writings 
of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, 
in addition, two new volumes of essays, lectures, and 
speeches. 

’_ §87 A circular giving full particulars of this beauti- 
ful edition will be sent on application. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


New Riverside Edition, complete, with Introductory 
Notes by GeorGe P. Laturop. An original etching 
and vignette woodcut in each volume. In twelve 
volumes, crown 8vo. Each, $2; the set, $24. 

(2 A circular giving all details of this admirable 
edition will be sent to any address. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by RicuarpD Grant Waite. With Glossarial, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three volumes. 
I., Comedies ; II., Histories and Poems; III., ‘I'rage- 


In eleven volumes. $1.75 


od Crown 8vo, gilt top. The set, $7.50; half calf, 
15. 

A remarkably good edition of Shakespeare for libra- 
ries, public and private. 


Send for circular describing it. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


WORMAN’S 


MODERN LANGUAGE METHOD 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
FIRST SPANISH BOOK. Price, 4oc. 


On the same plan as Dr. Worman’s 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 





For Schools and Self- 
Instruction. 


SECOND GERMAN BOOK, 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK, 
SECOND FRENCH BOOK, 


The simplest text-books on the natural method ever 
ae ge Any one can, with their help, master the 
panish, French, or German. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. §, BARNES & C0., 111 & 113 William $t., N, Y. 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD 
AND EXCHANGED. 





Send for a Catalogue. 


A. S. CLARK 34 Park Row, New York. 





1804, READY JANUARY 15, 


A NEW NO NAME NOVEL. 


DIANE CORYTVAL. Being the sixth 
novel in the Third Series of Mo Name 
Vovels. $r. 


_Dianz Coryvat, the pretty name of the heroine, 
gives the title toa new No Name novel, a very absorb- 
ingly interesting story of French domestic life. 





THE SILVERADOSQUATTERS. 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON, author of 
“Travels with a Donkey,” “An Inland 
Voyage,” etc. Witha Frontispiece. $1. 
Mr. Stevenson, who is an invalid, was induced to try 

the climate of California for a change, and in his own 


inimitable way he gives us his experience of squatter 
life. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morais, 
author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” $1.50. 


‘*“Some of the more important pieces make almost 
equal and very high demands alike on my sympathy and 
my admiration, and I hope you may long be enabled to 
cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths 
so deep in forms of so much power and beauty.’’—Le/- 
ter from Mr. Gladstone. 


WIND VOICES. By Puitie Bourke 
MARSTON. $1.50. 


A collection of Philip Bourke Marston’s later poems 
and sonnets. The author, who it will be remembered 
is entirely blind, ranks, according tothe London Exam- 
tner, ** alongside of Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti.” 





*,* Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Funk & Wagnalls’ 


(10 AND 12 DEY ST., NEW YORK) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Now Reapy.) 


Oehler’s Theology 
of the Old Testament. This American Edition, ed- 
ited by Prof. Gro. E. Day, D.D., of Yale College, 
is already adopted as the class-book at Yale, Prince- 
ton, New Brunswick, and other Theological Semi- 
naries. Cloth, $2.50. 


Biblical Lights and Side-Lights, 
Being a Cyclopedia of Ten THousanp Biblical Il- 
lustrations, with Thirty Thousand Cross-References. 
By Rev. Cuarves E, Littie. A book of very great 
worth. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


Popular Life of Luther. 
By Prof. Rein. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $r. 


** Capital presentation of the chief points in the life of 
the Reformer. A million copies ought to be sold.” — 
Gen. Cuinron B. Fisk. 


Popular Life of Zwingli, 
The Great Swiss Reformer, in Commemoration of 
bis gooth Birthday. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1. 


Traps for the Young. 


A new book by ANTHoNy Comstock. 


Wall Street in History. 
By Martua J. Lams. Finely illustrated. 
edged, $2. 





tamo, clo., $1. 


Gilt 


Ge Our Catalogue free, by mail. 


STOCK-TAKING. 


Prior to taking stock during January we 
will offer our fine sets of Books at special 
reductions. A good opportunity for gentle- 





men making up their libraries. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 





MACMILLAN & C0.'S 


New Books. 


NOW READY: PRICE, 15 CENTS; 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50. 


Lhe Eenghsh [Illustrated 
Magazine. 


CONTENTS OF No. 4, JANUARY, 1884: 


I. “MATTHEW ARNOLD.” Engraved by O. La- 
cour, from a Drawing by F.Sanpys. Frontispiece. 

Il. DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM, Frev- 
ERICK POLLOck. 

lilustrations by L. R. O’Brizn: Dartmoor Weather— 
Post Bridge, Dartmoor—Cottage on Dartmoor—From 
Pu Tor, Dartmoor—Merivale Bridge, with Mis Tor— 
Vixen Tor, Dartmoor—A Devonshire Lane—Hall’ s 
Farm, Dartmoor. 

Ill. THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS PRECUR- 

SORS. A. J. Hirxins. 

Illustrations: Orpheus and Eurydice. Panels forming 
part of the Decoration for the side of a Pianoforte. 
Designed and painted by E. Burne Jones for the in- 
strument in the possession of W. Graham, Esq.—The 
Green Clavichord—Eighteenth Century. South Ken- 
sington Museum—Rossi Spinet. Sixteenth Century— 
South Kensington Museum—Italian Octave Virginal 
combined with Cabinet, circa A.D. 1600, South Ken- 
sington Museum—Angel Playing on a Psaltery. From 
the Pictures by OrcaGNa in the National Gallery— 
Roman Clavicembale or Harpsichord, A.D. 152t. South 
Kensington Museum—Spinet by PLayer. South Ken- 
sington Museum—Piano by Crisroror!, A.D. 1726. 
Kraus Museum, Florence—Silbermann Grand Piano, 
A.D. 1746. From the original used by J. S. Bach in the 
Town Palace, Potsdam. Published by permission of 
H.1I.H. the Crown Princess of Germany—Piano he- 
longing to L. Alma Tadema, Esq., R.A.—Cover of a 
Pianoforte. Designed and painted by E. Burne Jones 
for the instrument in the possession of W. Graham, 
Esq.—Pianoforte by Hawkins, A.D. 1800. In the pos- 
session of Messrs. Broadwood—SovTHwE.t’s Piano, 
A.D. 1798. In the possession of A. Simpson, Esq.— 
Cerberus. One of a series of Panels illustrating the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice painted by E. Burne 
Jonzs on the Piano belonging to W. Graham, Esq. 

IV. THE HARES AND THE FROGS. The Fable 
—Application. 

Lllustrations by RaxNpoLpH CALDECOTT. 

V. THE EMPERUR AND HIS MARSHAL 
Arcu. Fores. 

Tilustrations by F. Vituiers: In the Bow-Window of 
St. Cloud—** I saw the first man fall that met his death 
in the Franco-German War ’”’—** They drank a brew- 
ery dry, and kissed all the girls in the Rheinische 
Hof ’’—Awakened by a shell at Longueville—** Follow 
me, Father’’-—The Emperor's Fete Day—‘* What 
happened on the following morning was told me in 
Zululand by the poor Prince Imperial.” 

VI. MATTHEW ARNOLD. Henry James. 

VII. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE 
OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. ArcuiBaLp 
GRIKIE. . 

Lilustrations ; View of the Gorge of the Rhine from 
Bacharach—View of the Gorge of the Rhine at Bop- 
pard—View of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado. 

VIII. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chap- 
ters VIII., IX., X. (¢0 de, continued). CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonce. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, Ete. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Cabinet Edition. Seven volumes. Globe 8vo, $10.5 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Cabinet Edition. Two volumes. Globe 8vo, $3.50. 

ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorized Eng 
lish Version, with an Introduction, Corrections, and 
Notes. By MatrHew ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.25. 

RHYME? AND REASON? By Lewis Carrot, 
With sixty-five illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, and 
nine by Henry Holliday, 12mo, $1.50. 

“THE ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. New volume, 
THE LAND LAWS. By Frepericx Pottock. 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo, $r. 

ADVENTURES IN THULE: Three Stories for Boys. 
By Witu1aM Bvack, author of “* The Strange Advent- 
ures of a Pheton,” etc., etc. r2amo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. New volumes. 
FELICITAS. By F. Daun. Translated by M. 
EaG.es, r2mo, $r. 
HESTER: A Story of Contemporary Life. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 12m0, $1. 
CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By A.trrep W. 
JOHNSTON. 12mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 
112 Fourth Avenue. 





